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The Word of the Lord. 


Tuy Word is like a garden, Lord, 
With flowers bright and fair ; 

And every one who seeks, may pluck 
A lovely nosegay there. 


Thy Word is like a deep, deep mine, 
- And jewels rich and rare 
Are hidden in its mighty depths, 
For every searcher there. 


Thy Word is like the starry host : 
A thousand rays of light 

Are seen to guide the traveler, 
And make his pathway bright. 


Thy Word is like a glorious choir, } i 
_ And loud its anthems ring ; a 
Though many tongues and parts unite, ite 
It is one song they sing. 
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Thy Word is like an armory, 
Where soldiers may repair, 

And find, for life’s long battle.day, 
All. needful weapons there. 


0, may T love thy precious Word, 
May I explore the mine ; 

May I its fragrant flowers glean, 
May light upon me shine ! 


O, may I find my armor there— 
Thy Word my trusty sword ; 
Ill learn to fight with every. foe 
The battle of the Lord !—Hdmin Hodder. 


Happy Lena. 


BY JOSIE KEEN. 


“ Mamma, what makes you sigh so? ” 
asked Lena one day as she: saw her 
mother’s troubled countenance. ‘ Are 
you tired? Can’t I do something for 
you?” 

‘No, darling, your little willing feet 
can’t help me now, or take. the tired 
away from me this time. It is ’way 
down in my heart.” 

And Mrs. Harris sighed and looked so sad that Lena, 
with her warm, tender heart, involuntarily went to her 
mother’s side, and softly stroked her forehead and 
cheeks, ‘Is the ache all instde, mamma? You some- 
times say I soothe away the pain from the head, and I 
wish I could do something for you now.” And the 
great loving black eyes had.such an earnest, wistful 
look, that the mother’s heart was touched. 

‘*My precious little comforter!” said she, kissing 
the sweet, pleading face, ‘“I.think you are old enough 
now to understand a little of our troubles. This has 
been a hard winter to us all. Father, you know, has 
been ailing a long time and.unable to work much; bills 
are coming in, and when I went to Mrs. Livingston to 
get the pay for my sewing, she was just going out to 
ride, and told me to callagain. She owes me now over 
twenty-five dollars for the fine work I have done for 
her.” ia 
‘Why, mamma, that is just what she said the last 
time you went there. Don’t you remember I was with 
you?” 

‘Yes, child, and so it has been time and again. She 
never stops to think of the time wasted in going back 
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and forth, or how much I need the money. Rich folks 
with plenty to spend don’t consider how much a few 
dollars may be needed. And yet we are *most out of 
fuel, and I am at my wits’ end to know what to provide 
for dinner.” 

And again came the troubled look in the mother’s 
eye, and the long-drawn sigh from her lips. 

“¢The Lord will provide,’” timidly said Lena, as 
though half afraid to speak such words to her mother, 
yet longing to comfort her in some way. Then in a 
clear, sweet voice she sang, 

‘“‘ Tt may not be in thy way, 


It may not be in my way, 
Yet the Lord will provide.” 


Whole Number 1014. 


amused smile that entirely drove away 
the sad look of the moment. before. 
‘¢] think, Lena, you have called him to 
our side now, for I see the bow of 
promise.” Then, as though speaking 
to herself, she added, ‘Faith and 
trust; I must not be lacking in these. 
Yes, the Lord will provide—if not 
earthly comforts, he can give us spirit- 
ual joy.” 

And with happier or more peaceful 
thoughts, Mrs. Harris went to work to 
prepare such a dinner as she could, 
while Lena set the table and busied 
herself helping her mother. 


‘‘ Lena, child, of what are you think- 
ing?’ she asked, as she entered the 
dining-room a few moments later, and 
saw Lena standing, plate in hand, near 
the window, so wrapt in thought she 

_ never stirred on her mother’s entrance 
in the room. 

With a start Lena turned and re- 
plied, “A bright idea has just popped 
into my head. See, mamma, if I don’t 
earn lots of money this summer.” 

“A chit like you earn money? I 
think you must have fallen asleep and 

been dreaming.” | 

“Not a bit of it!” And Lena gave 
amerry laugh. ‘I can’t run errands, 
chop wood, or tend store as Will Carl- 
ton does to get money for his mother, 
and papa sometimes says girls aren't 
worth much, but I’ll do something.” 

‘ And what will you do, pet? Fa- 
ther's a little wrong about girls not be- 
ing worth much. Your heart, hands, 
and feet, at all events, are ever ready 
to do willing service for me, and for 
the dear Saviour whose little,lamb you 

| surely are.” %, 
“Don’t you know, mamma,” eagerly replied Lena, 
| 
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“that you say I have a knack of making every thing 
grow that I stick down in the ground? I have only 
done play work in the garden, but now, if father will 
let me, I’ll have a real garden, raise lots of flowers, and 
take them to Mr. Price, who, you know, has a stand on 
the street, and sells flowers to all who care to buy them.” 

“True! In that way you earned a little mission 
money last summer.” 

“Yes, and Mr. Price was so much pleased with my 
big pansies that he said he would pay me a good price 
for all I'd bring him. It was ’most Fall then, and after 
I handed in my mission money I did not think any thing 
more about it, but now it is near time to transplant and 


“JT often call you my little comforter,” said Mrs. | fix up the garden, and perhaps I can earn something 


Harris, as Lena finished her song, ‘and you do have a 
sweet way of taking the sad and the tired out of me.” 

Lena gave back a happy smile, and replied, ‘“ Mr. 
Wilson says if we call ourselves Christ’s little lambs we 
ought now and then to bleat for him. And I’m sure | 
love the Good Shepherd, and wish I could call him to 
our side,” 


‘What a quaint idea!’ And Mrs. Harris gave an 


by my flowers.” 

“To be sure you can, dear. But you must not let it 
interfere with your studies. Ican’t have you stay at 
home, or lose a single day’s schooling on any account 
but sickness.” 

“ll promise, mamma, to work in the garden only 
mornings and evenings. And on Saturday I can make 
up my bouquets and take them to Mr. Price. . He says 
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he sells most on that day. Gentlemen buy them to take home 
for Sunday.” 

Lena was now full of plans for her garden. As soon as the 

frost was out of the ground, and it was so she could work out of 
doors, she selected a corner near a sunny south wall, and here 
‘ she laid out and enriched a nice large bed, where she set out such 
 seattered plants as she already had, or that_kind neighbors gave 
her. Early and late, every moment she could spare from her 
‘ studies, she busied herself in the garden, sowing seeds, planting 
‘or transplanting flowers, bulbs, ete. 
_ One morning while thus employed, her dress and sleeves 
‘tucked up to keep them ‘from getting soiled, a pleasant voice 
called out from the gate, ‘‘ Hard at work, I sce, little gardener. 
Do you love to tend flowers?” 

““Q>-Mr.Wilson! is that you?” exclaimed Lena, her atten- 
tion arrested just as, trowel in hand, she was about to set out a 
delicate plant. ‘* Wont you come in and see my bed?” 

‘“‘ Not to-day, thank you. Those clouds look as though they 
held rain, so I must hasten home. I trust, Lena, when at work 


_ among the flowers, you do not forget the All-Father who sends 


the rain and the sunshine to help the little plants grow, and 
who watches over them as well as over us all?” 

** No, sir. I often think what use would there bein my work- 
_ ing so.hard if the dear Lord did not help the things to grow, and 
' my little pansies every morning seem to look right straight up 
into the skies, and tell me I must do so too.” 

* Yes, they do seem to havea speaking way about them as they 
lift up their regal heads decked in purple and gold. And yet 
they are humble little things, too. Are you doing well with 
‘ your plants?” 

‘¢ Ever so much better than I expected. Mr. Price says as long 
as I bring him such lovely pansies and forget-me-nots he will 
pay me well for them. And soon I shall have some sweet rose- 
buds to go with them. My hyacinths and other bulbs are doing 
splendidly, too! And soI help mamma a good deal every week.” 

*“ And Lena, I weet is happy. in thus working for others?” 

“Indeed lam!” and a deep thoughtful look came into the 
large black eyes, while a smile played about the mouth. ‘‘1 feel 
as though I could sing all day long now that I can help mamma 

and papa through my garden.” 

. Happy Lena! Keep up that same bright, sunny spirit, and 
' God will surely bless you in your good work.” 

‘Mamma, too, calls me happy Lena,” said the little girl to 

herself. ‘* And how can I help being happy working here 


among: these sweet. flowers, and for such a dear good mamma???” 


* And is not Lena working for some one else ?” 
‘Yes, mamma,’ replied’ Lena, as her mother drew near. 
“And I guess it is that, too, that makes me so happy. I often 


think of what the Bible says of the flowers, how ‘ they toil not, 


neither do they spin,’ and yet are so beautiful.” 


“Wes; dear, and if we have trusting faith, and look up to our 


heavenly Father, he will clothe and provide for us, too, for ‘he 
knoweth that we have need of all these Hanes. Ps. 


Gore awe ‘Besson SORNER. 


. - SUNDAY, APRIL 30. 

1. The ‘‘ traditions of the elders” (590 verse 3) were commands 
biti little things which the Jews thought that Moses gave to 
his children, and which were thus handed down. Some of the 
Jews thought more highly of these than of God’s written law. 


2. Jesus found fault with the Pharisees because they thought 


they must wash their hands and their dishes just so often and in” 


a certain way, while in their hearts they did not love truth and 
right. 

3. Jesus teaches that if the heart is right the outinaaal acts will 
be right. Outside acts amount to nothing if the heart is not 
pure. Prayers that are only said are not prayers. 


4. Jesus draws a picture of the heart in its natural state which 
ought to make us tremble. Jesus offers a new heart, free from 
these evil things, to any one who wants it. 


SUNDAY, MAY 7." 


1. Wherever Jesus went he found people needing help. He 
was full of love and helping power, and “ he could: not be hid.” 
His:children are like him in this. Those who truly have his 
spirit can and do help sufferers. 


2. What may seem almost unkind in the words of Jesus, verse 
27, was only real love which érzed herfaith. The Jews believed 
that they were the only “‘ children”’ of God, and they spoke of 
other people as ‘‘dogs.”? Jesus spoke as a Jew would speak. 


8. If we have very little faith in a person we are guick to take 
offense: The woman was not offen ed. or discouraged because 
she really believed in Jesus. 


4, Jesus cured the deaf man who was brought to him. Weare 
all deaf to God’s voice, but if we come to Jesus he will touch our 
ears and say, ‘* Be opened.””? Then, like this man, we shall not 
only hear but speak God’s words. 


5. Why should I come to Jesus? Because he can cast out the 
wrong spirit from my heart, open my ears to hear the truth, and 
unloose my tongue to teH of it! 


SUNDAY, MAY 14. 


1. When another great multitude was to be fed the disciples 
aid not know where to look for food! And yet they had seen 
Jesus feed a greater multitude. Do we sometimes forget the 
power. of Jesus to do for us all that we need? 


2. The Pharisees wanted a sign. But they had seen the great 
works that Jesus wrought already. He knew that they were not 
honest in asking proof that he was the Son of God. They were 
full of self-love, and how could they love Jesus enough to be- 
lieve, that is, obey him? 


8. The “‘leaven of the Pharisees’? was the spirit which was 
working in nets as leaven, or yeast, works through the meal 
in which it is hidden until all is leavened. This spirit was de- 
ceit, falsehood, growing out of unbelief. Nothing can save us 
from the working of this evil spirit but faith in Jesus. 

4. This lesson teaches us to.-be true, in heart and in act. A 
very little leaven of untruth is enough to spoil a heart, because 
it spreads so easily and so rapidly. 


Required Reading, L. &. Uv. 


STORIES OF EARLY METHODISTS. 


FATHER TAYLOR. 


FatuEer Tay or, the famous Boston preacher, who found his 
life-work among sailors, was himself a sailor in his youth. 
After his conversion he was at one time taken prisoner, with 
his shipmates, by a British man-of-war, and as they did 
not enjoy the ministrations of their chaplain, they urged 
young Taylor to act in that capacity. His career began in this 
way: 

Sitting down with one of his shipmates, he asked him to 
read passages from the Bible. As he read Taylor listened for a 
word that would suggest a sermon. He was a prisoner, and felt 
it; a patriot, and felt it; a Christian, and felt it. The fellow- 
prisoner and patriot, possibly fellow-Christian also, opened and 
read from the Ecclesiastes. He struck on this passage: 

‘‘ Better is a poor and a wise child, than an old and foolish 
king.” | 

‘* Stop!’ cried Taylor; ‘‘ read thatagain.” ‘‘ That will do!” 
he exclaims. ‘‘ Give me the chapter and verse.”’ 

Chapter and verse were given, and the young man sat brood- 
ing his sermon. The hour came and the audience. The youth 
began, blundering and tangled, but with the root of the matter 
in him; which root speedily broke forth into rich blossoms and 
fruit. As he rushed on the river of his speech, and described 
the old and foolish king with burning words of sarcasm and 
illustration, they all trembled for themselves and their youth- 
ful preacher. The king their fathers had fought for eight weary 
years, from whom they had wrested their independence, was 
then, though an idiot, ‘‘old and foolish,’’ waging war against 
the sons of their fathers, and holding him and his associates fast 
in his cruel chains. He blazed in similes, describing such a 
character. He fired broadside after broadside of wit and mad- 
ness into the sinking eraft. Seeing the peril in which his 


‘epithets were placing him, he cried out, 


‘You think I mean King George ; I don’t, I mean aes 
Devil!”’ 

This hit was worse sbi all that preceded it, and set him down 
at once for being as adroit as he was bold. The officers could 
have found no fault with such a retreat, and the prisoners exulted 
in its tact and point. He was instantly voted their chaplain, 


and a note was sent to the commandant asking the privilege of 


having their own praying and preaching done by their fellow- 
captive, which was granted. 
Thus he began his life-work, among his brothers of the sea, 


| in the hold of a prison- -vessel, himself a prisoner. 


IN THE BETHEL PRAYER-MEETING. 


The church in which Father Taylor preached for many years 
in Boston, to his sailor audiences, was known as ‘‘ The Bethel.” 
Some instances of the ready wit and warmth of feeling which 
characterized the meetings held here are given below: | 

“‘ A prayer-meeting in the Bethel vestry was unlike any 
other prayer-mecting, for there were gathered men from all parts 
of the world, many of whom had here found a hope, a faith, 
and a Friend, that never left them on sea or land. Father Taylor 
would glow over these trophies, weep with joy, and break 
out in exclamations of delight: ‘See,’ he would say, ‘see tlic 
amber that is thrown on the shore ; look at the pearls that come 
from the ocean, jewels fit to adorn the Saviour’s diadem when 
he shall ride over the sea to judge the earth.’ ”’ 

A visitor at the prayer-meeting once related the death of a 
very wicked man, who was blown up a few days before in one 
of his own powder-mills; he came down all crushed and mangled, 
and gave his heart to God; and now who would not say with 
the holy man of old, ‘‘ Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his?” Father Taylor rose at once: 
‘‘T don’t wantany such trash brought to this altar. I hope none 
of my people calculate on serving the devil all their lives and 
cheating him with their dying breath. Don’t look forward to 
honoring God by giving him the last snuff of an expiring candle. 
Perhaps you will never be blown up in a powder-mill. That 
‘holy man,’ ’’ heswent on, ‘‘ that we have heard spoken of, was 
the meanest 2 undrel mentioned in the Old Testament or the 
New. And now I hope we shall never hear any thing more from 
Balaam, nor from his ass.”’ 

At one time a wealthy gentleman, in the midst of a very warm 
meeting, made a speech telling the sailors how much had been 
done for them, and how grateful they ought to be to the liberal 
merchants for all their good. As he sat down with a feeling 
that the church would run itself for the year on this condescen- 
sion, he was surprised to hear Father Taylor inquire, ‘‘ Is there 
any other old sinner from up-town, who would like to say a 
word before we go on with the meeting? ”’ 

A Mr. Snow not being very warm in his talk, Father Taylor 
groaned out, ‘*O Lord! melt that Snow.” 

A man by the name of Wood, who was not noted for warmth 
in his talks, drew from the old gentleman this brief prayer, ‘‘ O 
Lord! set fire to that Wood.” 

At one time when the meeting dragged, he exclaimed, 
‘* Brethren, bring in your pot of manna. It will spoil before 
the next meeting. Let us have it now; you can gather more by 
next meeting.”’ 

A Maine minister, describing one of these meetings, says, ‘‘ It 
was conducted in a marvelous way, by surprises, battery-shocks, 
flashing, burning star-thoughts of faith, hope, and love, Jesus, 
holiness, and heaven, never to be forgotten !”’ 


-Parliament! 


| READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 


BErore sunset on the day upon which King Charles the First 
was executed, the House of Commons passed an act declaring it 
treason in any one to proclaim the Prince of Wales—or any body 
else—king of England. Soon afterward it declared that the 
House of Lords was useless and dangerous, and ought to be 
abolished, and then appointed a Council of State to govern the 
country. It consisted of forty-one members, of whom five 
were peers. Bradshaw was made president. 

~ But there was still an army of more than forty thousand men 
to deal with, and ahard task it was to manage them. Some of 
the regiments refused to obey orders, others mutinied outright, 
and Oliver Cromwell was found to be the only man who could 
manage them successfully. All who had any dealings with him 
soon found that he was not to be trifled with. But the Scottish 
Parliament did not know Oliver yet, and so, on hearing of the 
king’s execution, it. proclaimed the Prince of “Wales King 
Charles the Second; on. condition of his respecting the Solemn 
League and Covenant. Charles came home to Scotland, and 


| very.soon the Parliament found it necessary to have Oliver for 


Scotland; so he was made commander of all the forces of the 
Commonwealth of England, and in three days’ time sct out, 


| with sixteen thousand soldiers, to fight the Scottish men. 


Soon after Charles was crowned by the Scottish people at 
Scone, and immediately took the chief command of an army of 
twenty thousand men at Stirling. Perhaps he was the more 
ready to-do this, because Oliver was ill of an ague at the time, 
but as soon as he heard the news he scrambled out of bed, and 
went to work with such energy that poor Charles was soon 
driven out of the country, and had much ado in making his 
escape to Normandy, being forced to travel through England 
disguised as servant to a young lady. 

_ Things were no sooner quiet than the army agai to ia lade 
to the Parliament that the nation was not being governed prop- 
erly, and to hint that they could do it better themselves. 

Oliver, who had now made up his mind to be the head of the 
State, or nothing at all, supported them in this, and called a 
meeting of officers and his own Parliamentary friends, to con- 
sider the best way of getting rid of the Parliament. __ 

The end of it all was that Oliver went down to ‘the House 


| with a party of soldiers behind him, which he left in the lobby, 


while he went in and sat down. Presently: he got up and made 
the Parliament a speech, in which he told them that the Lord 
had done with them, stamped his foot and said, ‘ You are no 
Bring them in! Bring them in!” } 

At this the door flew open, and the soldiers appeared. 
is not honest,” said Sir Harry Vane, one of the members. 

“Sir Harry Vane!” cried Oliver. ““‘O, Sir Harry Vane! 
The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!” Then he pointed 
out members one by one, and said this nian was a drunkard, and 
that man a dissipated fellow, and that man a liar, and so on. 
Then he caused the Speaker to be walked out of his chair, told 
the guard to clear the House, quietly locked the door, put the 
-|key in his pocket, and walked back to Whitehall to tell his 
friends what he had done! 

After this a new Council of State was formed, uF a new 
Parliament got together: but as things did not.go to his mind, 
Oliver soon cleared off this Parliament also, and then the coun- 
cil of officers decided that he must be made the ‘supreme au- 
thority of the kingdom, under the title of the Lord Protector of 
the Commonwealth. 

So, in the year 1653, in the Court of Chancery, Cromwell 
publicly accepted the office of Lord Protector, and entered upon 
his duties. © 

When the Parliament met, Oliver made them a speech three 
hours long, wisely advising them what to do for the credit and 
happiness of their country. 

There was not, at this time, in England or anywhere else, a 
man so able to govern the country as Oliver Cromwell. Although 
he ruled with a strong hand, he ruled wisely;and as the times 
required. He caused England to be respected abroad, and_ it 
soon came to be known all over the world that England was 
governed by a man in earnest, who would not allow the English 
name to be insulted or slighted any where. 

There were plots enough against Oliver among the Romanists 
and the disappointed Republicans. The Royalists, too, were 
ready to side with either party against bim. The ‘‘ king over 
the water,” too, as Charles was called, had no scruples about 
plotting with any one against his life, and so, altogether, he did 
not have a very pleasant time. But he was vigorous and shrewd, 
and seemed to have eyes and ears every-where, so that nothing 
came of all the plots and conspiracies about him. 

After a while, he began to want the title of king, if he could 
get it with safety, and there is no doubt he would have taken it, 
but for the strong opposition of the army. Still, he was formally 
invested with a purple robe, and a golden scepter put into his 
hand. But all this glory soon came to an end, for in 1658, soon 
after the death of a dearly-loved daughter, Oliver Cromwell 
died in the sixtieth year of his age. The whole country lamented 
his death, and if you want to know his real services to his coun- 
try, you cannot do better than compare England under him 
with England under Charles the Second. He had appointed 
his son Richard to sueceed him, and after the lying in state was 
over, Richard became Lord Protector. He wasan amiable coun- 
try gentleman, but had none of his father’s great genius, and 
was quite unfit for such a post in such a stormy time. Richard’s 
protectorate only lasted a year and a half, and is a history of 
quarrels and discontent. The people found out that they wanted 
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Charles Stuart again, and so he came, and there were great re- 


joicings over his return. We shall see how he kept his promise 
to rule well.—Child’s History of England. 
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A Child’s Faith. 


Many children think that “ Faith” is a hard word. 
Let us see. 

God is our Father. He loves us, and sent his Son, Jesus, to 
tell us so. If we believe what Jesus says—and veal belief is be- 
lieving with the heart, that is, obeying—why, we have faith! 
It is all simple and easy to the heart that wants to obey. 

This is the child-faith that saves little people and big alike. 
The simplicity of it is sweetly illustrated in the story of Luther’s 
dying child. She had learned tosay ‘‘ Yes, Father,” to her father 
on earth and to her Father in heaven, and it was easy to let go 
her hold upon the earth, and go into the other world, since she 
knew that a real, loving Heart was waiting to welcome her 
there. Here is the tender little story: 

He approached the bed, and said to her, ‘* My dear little 
daughter, my beloved Margaret, you would willingly remain 
with your earthly parents, but if God calls you,-you will also go | 


Is it? 


to your heavenly Father?” She replied, ‘* Yes, dear father, it | 
is as God pleases.” 

“Dear little girl,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘O how I love her!—the | 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” | 

He then took the Bible and read to her the passage, “Thy | 
dead men shall live, together with my dead body shall they 
arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust, for thy dew | 
is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast out the dead.” 

He then said, ‘‘My daughter, enter thou into thy resting- | 
place in peace.” 

She turned her eyes toward him and said, with touching sim- 
plicity, ‘* Yes, father.” 


The Spider’s Counsel. 


One day, upon removing some books at Sir William Jones’ 
chamber, a large spider dropped upon the floor, upon which Sir 
William, with some warmth, called out to his friend Day : 

‘“* Kill that spider, Day ! kill that spider!” 

‘* No,” said Day, coolly, ‘1 will not kill that spider, Jones. 
I do not know that I have a right to kill that spider. Suppose, 
» when you are going in your coach to Westminster Hall, a 
superior being, who may perhaps have as much power over you 
_as’you have over this insect, should say to his companion, ‘ Kill 
that lawyer! kill that lawyer!’ how would you like that, Jones @ 
And Iam sure that to most people a lawyer is a more noxious 
animal than a spider.” 
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Queen Cassy. 
BY BESSIE PEGG MAC LAUGHLIN. 


‘Cassy, are you up?” called Mrs. Gray, for the third time, 
at the foot of the stairs. 
It was early on Saturday morning, and Cassy was dreaming 
that she was the Queen of Spain, arrayed in pale blue satin and 
blazing with diamonds. It was quite a descent to wake up in 
her own plain little room, with the green paper shades at the 
windows, and the cheap yellowish-brown ingrain carpet on the 
floor. 
‘*O dear, dear!’ she said, ‘‘1 wish 1 could dream all the 
time. It’s just horrid to be Cassy Gray. I don’t see why my 
papa couldn’t have been a duke, or a—yes, mother, I’m coming.” 
‘*Homely, too!” continued Cassy, as she brushed out her 
tangled curls before the looking-glass. ‘‘I wish my nose was 
straight like Grace Burton’s, but it aint. I s’pose I’ve got to 
wash dishes. O dear, I’m perfectly miserable !”’ 
Cassy dragged herself down the stairs, and entered the break- 
fast-room just as her father was leaving for his work. 
‘“‘What’s the matter, chickabiddy?” he said cheerily, with a 
kiss. 
** Lots of things,’’ grumbled Cassy, ‘‘ I wish I was a queen.” 
‘We can be in no better place, dear, than just where God puts 


us. Bea queen over your work, my child. Ask God to help 
you do every little duty for him, and he will make your life 
very useful and beautiful. Good-bye.”’ 

Cassy ate the breakfast her kind mother had kept warm for 
her, and then cleared the table of the hated dishes, praying that 
Jesus would help her to work for him. 

“*]’ll be queen of these dishes,” she said. ‘They shall be 
the cleanest, brightest dishes that ever went on a shelf.” 

Her heart grew very light as she watched the china and glass 
come up clear and shining from the foaming water, and Mrs. 
Gray smiled at the merry song that ran out over the dish-pan. 

‘* Why, daughter,”’ she said, ‘* you fill the kitchen with sun- 
shine.”’ 

“Because I’m so happy, mamma. Jesus is helping me to 
make the best of Cassy Gray, and I wouldn’t change places with 
any body. I can’t be Queen of Spain, but I can be queen of my 
work, which is much better for me,” 


The Slipper Flower. 


BY JOSIE KEEN. 


Harrie Reep, Gertrude Carlton, and Ella Brayton were mer- 
rily chatting together in the library of a pleasant home one Sat- 
urday afternoon, when Mrs. Brayton entered with her things on, 
and holding in her hand a large and curious-looking flower. 
“OQ Aunt Fanny!” exclaimed Gertie Carlton, ‘‘ where have 
you been this cold day? And what is that you have in your 
hand ?” 

‘*T started out for a brisk walk—the best thing, Gertie, to set 
the blood circulating—and as I came to a hot-house I went in 
to look over the flowers, of which you know I am so fond, and 
to my surprise I found this perfect cypripedium, and brought it 
to show you.” 

*¢ What a curious thing that is, hanging down from the center 
of the flower!’ said Hattie Reed. 

‘“ Why, mamma, it looks for all the world like a sandal, or 
sort of silk slipper. Rather round, to be sure, at the toe, but my 
big dollie’s foot would slip into it nicely,”? added Ella Brayton. 
*¢ What do you call it, Aunt Fanny?” 

‘* It is a cypripedium ; a rather long name, Gertie, but it has 
a simpler one, and Ella has hit upon it by calling it a slipper, 
for species of this plant are known as lady’s slipper and mocea- 
sin flower. This was cultivated at the greenhouse as a tropical 


plant of the natural order Orechidew. He then added that about 
May similar species could be found wild in some of our woods. 
Then I knew what it was.” 

“ How beautifully it is striped,’’ said Hattie; “light yellow- 
ish green and brown on the broad leaves, and the stiff little 
waxy-looking slipper pinkish outside, green and yellowish in- 
side, and as glossy smooth as satin.” 

‘* And do look! it is shaped beneath exactly like the sole of a 
baby’s sock,” said Gertie Carlton, raising the flower to look be- 
neath it. 

‘Here is a picture of one almost precisely like the one you 
have in your hand, and as I saw it growing this afternoon,” said 
Mrs. Brayton, who had been turning over the leaves of her port- 
folio. It says here, ‘One species, Cypripedium calcestus, is a 
native of Britain, being found in a few places in the north of 
England, and is considered one of the most beautiful of the En- 
glish orchids, The genus is remarkable for the large inflated lip 
of the corolla. Several very beautiful species are natives of the 
colder parts of North America.’ ” 

‘* Perhaps the Indians gave it the name of moccasin flower.”’ 
*¢ A good idea, Ella, for our wild lady’s slipper and moccasin 
flowers, different species of the one we have in hand, are said to 
be used to some extent as a sedative in nervous diseases ; and the 


most sslaiite, 

‘“« There now, dear children, you have learned a little lesson in 
botany, and know somewhat how wonderfully our heavenly 
Father has formed the various plants he has placed here upon 
earth cither for our use or to beautify it,”? said Mrs, Brayton, as 
she left the room to take off her things, 


plant, and the horticulturist called it a eypripedium, a genus of: 


Indians, we know, were familiar with the medicinal qualities of | 


Giving Pleasure to God. 


Ir will make a great difference in our lives when, instead of 
doing things to please ourselves or our companions, we do 
every thing to please God. . 

I once read a poem by Mary Howitt, in which this good 
thought is put into the lips of a very little child. He was called 
Willie. One day Willie’s mamma saw him sitting very silent 

‘in the sunlight, with all the men and women and ws beasts and 
birds of his Noah’s ark sct out in a row. 

** What are you thinking about, Willie #? ” said his mamma. 

Willie answering said ; 


“You know that God loves little children. 
And likes them to love him the same; 
So I’ve set out my Noah’s ark creatures, 
The great savage beasts and the tame, 
I’ve set them all out in the sunshine, 
Where I think they are pleasant to see, 
Because I would give him some pleasure 
Who gives so much pleasure to me.” 


It is true that it is only a very little child who would think of 
giving God pleasure in that way. But although the way of do- 

| ing the good thing is a little child’s way, the thing itself is good 
to do.— From “ The Gentle Heart.” ’ 


——————————— 


The Thoughtful Gander. 


GEEsE are generally considered very silly .creatures, but the 
story below, from an English paper, of a staid old gander who 
took upon, himself the care of a poor blind woman, ought to 
give us a new feeling of respect for the race. It must hive been 
a funny sight indeed, to see the dear old woman finding her way 
to the house of God led by a gander! But is it not, too, a touch- 
ing instance of the care which our Father has for his afflicted 
ones : 

In Germany an aged blind woman used to be led to church 
every Sunday by a gander. He would take hold of her gown, 
and lead her along by holding it in his beak. He would take 
her to the door of the pew where she sat. As soon as she was 
in her place, he would walk quietly out of the church, and occupy 
himself in the church-yard feeding on the grass till the service 
was over and he heard the people coming out of church. Then 
he would go to the pew of his old mistress, and lead her home 
again. One day the minister of the church called to see this 
old person at her own house. He found that she had gone out, 
and he expressed his surprise to her daughter that they should 
let her go out alone. ‘‘O sir,” replied the daughter, ‘‘ there is 
nothing to fear: mother is not alone; the gander is with her,” 


The Way to be Happy. 


A HERMIT there was, who lived in a grot, 
And the way to be happy they said he had got. 
As I wanted to learn it, I went to his cell; 
And this answer he gave, when I asked him to tell: 
*“?Tis being, and doing, and having, that make: 
All the pleasures and pains of which mortals partake ;— 
To be what God pleases, to do a man’s best, 
And to have a good heart, is the way to be blest.” 


SEN 


‘ CES EE 


A Deserted House. 


Yrs, the master of the house has left his pretty home; not for 
another. O no, for it is said that he actually pined away and 
died when he was obliged to leave the dainty, pink-lined house. 

It was so comfortable and inviting, with its front door wide 
open, and such a hom-y kind of look, with ’cute little rooms 
jutting out here and there in the oddest ways! No wonder it 
was a trial to leave it. 

Do you know that the great, restless sea helped to fashion this - 
beautiful house? And now, if you put your earat the door, you 
may still hear a strange, moaning noise, which some say is the 
complaining voice of the sea. 

How odd it seems to us that a live creature could have made 
i home in this dark, horny house; but so it is, and we know 
that God made the little creature, and gave it skill to build its 
own house, and the power to enjoy it, too. 


Time. 
Time that is past thou never canst recall ; 
Of time to come thou art not sure at all ; 
Time present, only, is within thy power, 
And therefore now improve the present hour.— Byron. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVOCATE 
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[Answers to questions in the Bay WINDow, 
and all letters designed for it, may be ad- 
dressed to Miss MartTHA VAN MARTER, 
Orange, New Jersey. ] 


“Spring is coming up this way,”’ in 

~ earnest. To be sure, there are plenty of 
‘¢ April showers,’ but we know they 
will bring us ‘* May fluwers,’”? and be- 
sides, they are rather pleasant than other- 
wise. There is real comfort under an 
umbrella in a mild spring rain, and the 
comfort is doubled, of course, if a pair 
of little friends are together under the 
umbrella ! 

Look out now for the dainty spring 
blossoms, the baby-flowers of all the 
year. Gather them with gentle hands, 
and carry or send bunches of them to 
| the sick people in your neighborhood. 
If you live near enough one of the great cities where the Mower 
Missions are, you can cheer many a sad, weary heart in the hos- 
pitals and poor homes to which the blessed little messengers are 
sent, by your floral gifts. 

Nature has her lap and arms full of treasures for all who will 
take them. Let us who are learning to ‘‘ look out and not in,” 
take, not for our own pleasure alone, but for the sake of others 
who have not the power to help themselves. Shall we? 


In the pleasant city of Cincinnati, there is an L. L. club of 
boys, from which we hear now and then. Some of you will re- | 
member the account one of them sent of a visit to the House of | 
Refuge in that city. Now we havea letter from another member 
of the club telling us of a delightful visit to the Natural His- 
tory rooms, in which | we shall all be interested, no doubt. 


‘ Crncrynatt, Feb. 9, 1882. 

“ Dear Bay Window : I go to Wesley Chapel SiihdayeeRiodl 
and belong to the Look-up Legion. I thought I would write a 
few lines about the last visit we made. We arranged to meet at 
a friend’s house, to go to the rooms of the Natural History 
Society, which are situated on the corner of Broadway and 
Arch. We first saw some curious rocks, and the students’ room 
on the first floor... On the second floor, we saw two small bears 
and lion-cubs. Next to the cubs, were the two ostriches which 
came from the zoological garden. The masked pig from China 
was there too, and also the eggs and nests of many kinds of 
birds. We saw, too, the different kinds of apes and monkeys. 
On the third floor we saw different kinds of shells. One of 
them was full of little rooms. Another was called ‘ paper 
shell,’ because it was as thin as paper Another was an oyster 
shell, called the ‘ pearl oyster,’ because the shell inside was pearl. 
It was a foot or more long. It would make a meal for me. We 
saw the smallest shell I ever saw in my life. It was only as big 
asa pinhead. Yours truly, ARTHUR JONES.”’ 


The shell which Arthur tells us was “ full of little rooms,” 
was doubtless the shell of the Chambered Nautilus. Do you 
know what the Nautilus does, boys and girls? He builds a 
lovely little house, just large enough for his own use, as he 
thinks, and by and by, when, grown larger, he finds himself | 
cramped for room, he builds another, and so goes on, until some- 
times he has built a large and beautiful house, each apartment a 
little larger than the Jast. The poet Longfellow has* written 
these beautiful lines about the little workman. Read them care- 
fully, and try to get his thought: | 


‘** Build thee more lofty mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll. 


Leave thy low-vaulted past: 


Let each new temple, grander than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou, at length, art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by Time’s unresting sea.” 


** Lucy L.”’ writes to ask a few questions about the Bay Win-: 
dow:: ; “ 

‘*Do those who belong have to write pieces for the Sunday- 
school papers every week? or get up new plays, ete. ? or corres- 
pond with the boys and girls of the Bay Window, so as to im- 
_prove their writing and composition ?” 


We hope that all who read the Bay Window ‘“‘ belong ’”’ to it. 
Certainly, the Bay Window belongs to them, and we hope they 
will get and are getting much profit and pleasure from it. 

O, no,.you do not have to write for the papers, or write let- 
ters, or any such thing, unless you choose to write and tcll us 
something very interesting. Are you acquainted, Lucy, with 
the Look-up Legion society, which has little mectings in this 
snug corner? If not, read about it in the last number of the 
Apyocate before this. 


Anna Green writes a careful letter, for which we thank her 
very much. We will not use all these “ Bible Facts” at once, 
but perhaps they will be useful in bits. We hope the poor im- 
prisoned prince who spent so many years in finding out these 
things, knew the best of all Bible facts—that Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners, We may know that with our 


heads and not at all with our hearts, in which case it will do us 
no good. 

A dear girl writes this frank confession : 
you what is my worst sin. It is temper. I get angry. I don’t 
get angry and throw things around and swear; but—well, | 
can’t tell you howit is, 1 guess you can tell it better than I can.” 

No, you are mistaken. That is not your worst sin by any 
means. Your worsé sin is not believing that the great and good 
Saviour is great and good enough to cure your evil temper. 
Stop thinking about that, and begin thinking about him, and 
sce if you don’t get cured! And be thankful to him for show- 
ing you when you do wrong. 

George E. Swan sends quite a long list of new members for 
the L. L., with a very pleasant letter. We give you a partof it: 

‘* It is one year, the sixteenth of December, since grandpa died, 
I miss him very much. He folded his arms, and closed his eyes 
after bidding each one good-bye. Last August I was at Niagara 
and Chautauqua Lake. . No view can be finer, I think, than tlic 
one at Niagara. At Clrautauqua I had lots of boat rides. 1 was 
all ever the Holy Land, which lies on the shore of the lake there. 
The cities are made of little blocks of plaster-of-paris, which 
serve as buildings. I heard John B. Gough lecture, and en- 
joyed it very much.”’ 

Ophie Balton lives in Athens, Tenn., and writes a loving lit- 
tle letter, in which she says, ‘1 wish you would come down 
here.” Thank you, dear child. It would be very nice to go to 
the ‘‘sunny south,” and be sure of a sunny welcome from a 
sunny little friend. 

Bertha E. Carrico, and Katy I. Fleck, are very weleome in 
our corner. We hope you are both trying to be good and usc- 
ful little girls. Do you know that if a little twig is bent for a 
while it grows crooked? Well, you are little twigs. Be care- 
ful that you do not become bent, for to please God you know 
you must grow true and straight in all things. | 

There are still letters waiting their turn. We try and take 
them in the order in which written, and so some have to wait a 
long while. 


‘¢] am going to tell 


PUZZLE BOX, 


HIDDEN RIVERS. 


. * Children, obey your parents.” 

. We crossed a moor that cold Friday. 

Miss, our irons are badly rusted. 

. Don’t yell, Owen! you will wake papa. 

. Walter, Edwin has your book. 

. We bought our vegetables of Mr. Hines. 

. They abandoned the vessel, and took to life-boats. 
, Epa Ernst. 


HOUR-GLASS. 


9. At a distance. 38, Consonant. 4. Except. 


1. Imitative. 


|5. Snug. Centrals name the god of ridicule. io ie 


. Hattie TRUMAN. 
SQUARE WORD. . 

1. A building for work or trade. 2. To desire with expecta- 
tion. 8. To inclose. 4. Instruments for writing. 

Nora L. Stroum. 
EASY ENIGMA. 

I am composed of fifteen letters. My 11, 8, 3,1, 9, is in the 
smallest degree. My 10, 14, 11, 15, is a part of a ship. ‘My 
4,5, 7, 12, is elegant attire. My 13, 8, 3, 2, is to make hot. 
My 6, 14, 12, 2, is that on which a thing stands. My whole is 
a flower, emblem of reconciliation. Auta Ernst. 


TRANSPOSITIONS, 


Transpose the first to get the second; the second to get the 


third. ° 
A rent; a price; a weed. 

. Caution; a family ; a measure of land. 

A girl’s name; a root; a girl’s name. 

To disfigure ; part of the body; an animal. 

To devour; a drink; devoured. 
. A fruit, to gather ; to diminish. 


OU 99 po 


W. C. Perry. 


for) 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN ADVOCATE OF FEB. 25. 


Tlour-Glass: 1. Editice; 2. Equip; 3. Ask; 4. C; 5. 1. ILS 
6. Wring; 7. Derange. Centrals—Fuschia. Easy Enigma: 
Washington. Cross-Word Enigma: Delaware. Changed 
Words: 1. F-arm; 2. G-host; 3. G-ray; 4. S-p-ear. Biblical 
Diamond: 1.8; 2. Gad; 3. Sarah; 4. Dan; 5. H. 


Complete sets of answers have been received from Luana 
Sabbath-school. 


A Beautiful Incident. 


Last November, when it was proposed that the Sabbath- 
schools of the county unite in the purchase of a horse for our be- 
loved colporteur, little J. W., six years old, (who had lost his 
right arm by a sad accident,) and the orphan of agallant soldier, 
said to his widowed mother, ‘* Mamma, I want to help;”’ and, 
supplied with a basket of apples, made his way to town, sold 
them, and gave the proceeds into the treasury for this purpose. 
Since the widow gave her two mites, has there been a more 
beautiful example ?—Charlottesville Chronicle, 


| manage! 


Work and Play. 


Cousin X1na sends some questions ; 
to answer them ? 


who will be first 


1. I heard a school- girl say the other day that her 
teacher’s fine linen handkerchief was in its early days 
part of a plant. Will some one tell me the plant, and 
what part? 

2. From what is indigo made ? 

3. What event in Scripture history occurred about as 
many years B. CO. as did the discovery of America, 
A. D.? 

HOW TO MAKE BASKETS. 

Very pretty baskets can be made from the crowns of 
old straw hats. Bind the edge of the crown with rib- 
bons of any shade you like, or line the whole ds you 
would a hat. Work a stem on one side with green 
worsted, then cut out, from red or green flannel, a num- 
ber of leaves, and sew them on the stem, working a little 
tendril of a contrasting color in the center of each. 
Press the crown together so that a flat side will hang 
against the wall. Put on loops of worsted or twisted 
worsted, and finish off avith tassels. Filled with dried 
ferns or grasses this is a beautiful ornament. 


Mrs. V. ©. P. writes: 


‘‘ We like to play at anagrams, that is, we have a box 
full of letters of the alphabet; from this we pick out 
the letters composing a certain word, mix them all up, 
and give them to another to reconstruct the word. 
Thus, the letters N NNO W U K_ puzzled us one even- 
ing considerably until some one rearranged them thus: 
UNKNOWN. One evening one of our number asked us 
to make one word of the letters composing NEW DOOR, 
After every one else had given up, we were amused to 
see her take the letters and spell the very word she had 
given us, that is, ‘one word.’ Oan any of the workers 
and players transpose ‘No wore stars?’ It makes a 
noun of four syllables.” 


A Bible Gentleman. 


Ir was a hot July morning, and old Mrs. Dawes, car- 
rying the clean linen home to the rectory, thought her 
basket seemed heavier than usual. Jolinnie Leigh, the 
son of the village doctor, overtook her half-way up the 
hil. 

‘“‘ Why, mother,” said he, ‘ that’s more than you ean 
Let me have one handle, and then we’ll trot 
it up easily enough.” 

Away they went, Johnnie chatting gayly, and the old 
woman’s face beaming with gratitude and pleasure. 

‘The idea! ” said Fannie Leigh, who came down the 
lane just in time to see her brother and Mrs. Dawes 
turn in at the rectory gate. 

“You are a gentleman, Johnnie! 
Blake had met you carrying a clothes-basket! 
could you do it?” 

Johnnie whistled. 

“A gentleman! Of course I am. 
gentleman, like father.” 

Fannie looked puzzled, so J ehenie explained. 

‘Father said a Bible gentleman is always civil to 
poor people as well as rich ones, and poor old Mrs. 
Dawes is my ‘neighbor’ just as much as Lady Blake.” 


Supposing Lady. 
How 


I am a Bible- 


-——_—__—_ 


THERE are living creatures so small that a hundred 
millions of them might be put into the space of a square 
or cubic inch, and when they are examined by a micro- 
scope they are seen to possess.organs for collecting their 
food, and even capturing their prey. These facts are 
difficult to comprehend, but they are nevertheless true. 
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